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“MEDICUS ET POLLINCTOR.” 

THE supposed lethal exploits of professors 
of the healing art are ancient subjects for 
jesting. (And the most inveterate jokers are 
perhaps the swiftest in invoking the physi- 
cian’s aid.) In De Quincey’s brilliant essay 
on ‘Murder considered as One of the Fine 
Arts,’ naturally this theme could not be 
omitted. De Quincey refers to an epigram 
on the subject which he found, not indeed 
quoted, but fully described, in one of the 
notes of Salmasius on Vopiscus. 

Now Vopiscus is an author not much in 
demand at Mudie’s, but an examination of 
the fine edition of the ‘Historie Auguste 
Scriptores’ printed in ample folio at Paris in 
1620 might do the patrons of the circulating 
library some good, if only by inspiring them 
with the awe and respect due to a really 
handsome book. On the title-page is an 


engraving of a ship sailing gallantly upon | 


a sea of curly waves. No doubt it had another 
but the barque has carried 

opiscus and his five companion historians 
for more than two and a half centuries, and is 
in no greater danger of perishing now than on 


the day it was launched—a handsome book, 


well printed, well edited, well indexed. Into 
these extensive annotationsof the later Roman 
historians Salmasius has emptied the fruits 
of his wide scholarship. And it is perhaps not 
with unmixed regret we find that, even in 
those days of giants, the giants sometimes 
stumbled. eenny trusting to memory, 
Salmasius attributes to Lucilius what all the 
editors of the ‘Greek Anthology’ regard as 
| of uncertain authorship. The Opium-Eater’s 
ee of the contract between “Medicus 
et Pollinctor” is that the doctor agreed to 
kill all his patients for the benefit of the 
}undertaker, who in return gave half of 
| the linen bandages which he stole from the 
|corpses. The wholesale character of this 
| transaction is somewhat minimized later on. 


When the article appeared in Blackwood's 
| Magazine, Christopher North apparently 
| looked up the epigram and added the Greek 
text, and this translation of the original :— 


Damon, who plied the undertaker’s trade, 

With Doctor Krateas an agreement made. 

What grave-clothes Damon from the dead could 
seize, 

He to the Doctor sent for bandages ; 

While the good Doctor—here no bargain-breaker— 

Sent all his patients to the Undertaker. 


When De Quincey revised this essay in 1854 
for the fourth volume of ‘Selections Grave 
and Gay,’ he omitted Wilson’s translation— 
if it is Wilson’s ; but it has been restored by 
Masson, and is quoted, without acknowledg- 
ment, by Lord Neaves in his charming mono- 
graph on the ‘Greek Anthology.’ De Quincey 
is wrong in saying that the names of these 
of professional friendship 
are unknown, for, as we have seen, Krateas 
was the name of the skilful physician, and 
Damon that of the enterprising undertaker. 
Herder, in his German version of the epigram, 
gives an ingenious twist to the verse by 
calling them Damon and Pythias. He 
regards pollinctor as the equivalent of grave- 
digger. The Roman pollinctor was a sub- 
ordinate of thereal undertaker,the /éhitinarvus, 
who took charge of all the arrangements of 
the funeral. This functionary derived his 
title from the goddess Libitina, the cheerful 
divinity who presided overcorpses and burials, 
/and at whose temple he exercised his calling. 
|The special office of the pollinctor was to 
“lay out” the body and prepare it for the 
tomb. He also, possibly, made the mould of 
the dead man’s face from which was obtained 
the waxen image used in the funeral pro- 
cession. The Rev. William Shepherd in his 
version of the epigram, which preceded that 
of Christopher North, regards sexton as the 
fitting equivalent :— 
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A sexton and a grave physician 

Once made a gainful coalition. 

The sexton gave his friend the garment 

Of each corpse brought for interment ; 

The doctor all his patients hurried 

Off to the sexton to be buried. 
Probably, as a modern equivalent, undertaker 
is best. Another paraphrase of the epigram 
may be allowable :— 

A doctor and an undertaker made 

A treaty firm of friendship and of trade. _ 

What linen Damon from the dead could lift 

Krateas had, for bandages, as gift, 

And recommended, as each patient died, 

That Damon should the funeral provide. 

Their friendship grew from more to more, 

Since every death increased their double store. 
In none of the varying forms to be found in 
Wellesley’s ‘ Anthologia Polyglotta’ is there 
any hint of a distinctive circumstance men- 
tioned by the Opium-Eater, namely, that the 
doctor was only to receive half of the stolen 
linen. It might not be a bad exercise for the 
ingenuity of a casuist to determine how far 
this modern variation of the form of con- 
tract is either commendable or permissible. 
The patients in the condition in which 
Krateas transmitted them to Damon were of 
no further professional avail, and there was 
thus no extra generosity on his side in parting 
with them in totality, whereas Damon sent 
linen which he could easily have sold to some 
member of the general public, or perhaps 
even have made the basis of a second bargain 
with one of the medical rivals of Krateas, and 
thus have paved the way for greater profes- 
sional gains on his own part. Perhaps no 
one but De could have adequately 
discussed and moderated . the contending 
claims of friendship and self-interest in an 
ethical problem so intricate as this. 

E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


“Ranpom or A sHoT.”—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" 
S. iv. 183; vi. 57, the late Pror. A. De MorGan 
drew attention to the curious change that 
the word random has undergone since its 
first introduction into English, “to fire at 
a random” (or, rather, randon) having the 
opposite meaning to the modern “to fire at 
random.”) (See also Skeat’s ‘ Etym. Dict.’ s.v. 
*Random.’) Again, in ‘N.& Q.,’ 4" 8. iv. 435 
a asks the etymology of random, 
and adds :— 


“* Webster and others maintain that it is derived 
from the Norman-French randun. I should rather 
imagine the origin of the word te be the Dutch and 
Flemish rond om, round about.” 

_ Now, whatever be the origin of random in 
its modern sense, and of the older randon, 


/meaning range of firing, I cannot but think 
that in the phrase “random of a shot” the 
word is either derived from or confused with 
the Dutch vondom, “right round.” In Dan- 
vers’s ‘Report on the Records of the India 
Office,’ p. 65, we read :— 

“On the 15th August, 1695, articles of me 
were signed with the Raja of Sillebar fer a com 
tinuance of the English settlement at that place 
and a grant to the Company of an area of two miles 
of ground, ‘or the randum of a shott from a piece 
of ordnance, next about and round said towne, for 
their proper use and possession,’ for the erection of 
bulwarks, factories, 


_ An earlier example of the phrase is given 
in Pringle’s ‘ Diary and Consultation Book of 
the President Governor and Council at Fort 
St. George, 1685,’ p. 170, where, in articles of 
agreement entered into by the East India 
Company with certain Sumatran princes, and 
signed 20 January, 1684, we read :— 
“That we doe hereby give and 

East India Com their 
every [sic] y® Quella or Sea Port Townes of Priaman 
and Ticou and two myles of ground or y* Randome 
of a Shott from a p* of Ornance [sic] next about 
and Round y* Towne, for their sole and propper 
use and Possession.” 


I have found no other instances of this 
phrase, and I cannot quote any direct 
equivalent for it in Dutch ; but the following 
bear on the subject. In 1640, having taken the 
fort of Galle, in Ceylon, from the Portuguese, 
the Dutch addressed to the King of Kandy a 
letter in which they made various requests, 
among others for some villages or gardens 
lying around the fortress, in order to obtain 
provisions for the garrison, “since the rule 
of war allows us to enjoy the aforesaid privi- 
lege as far as our cannon-balls can reach” 
(“sooverre onse canoncogels connen aff- 
reycken } In the king’s reply (as translated 
into Dutch)theexpressions are used, “sooverre 
een groff canonschoot can reycken,” and “ soo- 
verre een canonschoot conde toedragen.” It 
will be seen that there is no use in any of 
these cases of the word rondom ; but perhaps 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who is a better 
Dutch scholar than I am can quote an 
example of its use in this connexion. 

DonaLp Fercuson. 

Croydon. 


Byron AND SHELLEY IN P1sa.—According 
to the writer of the column ‘Art and Letters’ 
in the Daily News of 11 Oct. last :— 


“ Lovers of Shelley will be interested to know 


that within the last few days a memorial tablet has 
been affixed to the house ih Pisa where the poet 
wrote ‘ Adonais.’ The house is on the south side 


Arno, a few paces below the Ponte 


of the Lun 
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other side of the river, vy | opposite the Shelley 
House. The inscription on the tablet is as follows: 
Percy Bysshe Shelly 
Trascorse in queste mura 
Gli ultimi mesi del 1821 
L’ inverno del 1822 


Qui 
Tradusse in versi immortali 
Gli affetti e le imagini 
Che Pisa gli inspird 
compose 
L’ elegia in morte di John Keats 
* Adonais.’ 
The misspelling of the poet’s name is curious, and 
the local patriotism which ascribes to Pisa the 
inspiration of the poet’s verse is characteristic. 
There is also a tablet on Byron’s house (the Palazzo 
Lanfranchi, now Toscanelli). The inscription here 
is simpler :— 
Giorgio Gordon Noel Byron 


qui 
Dimor®d dal!’ eutumas 1821 all’ estate del 1822 
4 scrisse sei canti del ‘ Don Giovanni.’ 

One of the poems written by Shelley at Pisa was 
‘The Sensitive Plant.’ In the Botanical Garden 
in the town the visitor will find one or two pots of 
the sensitive mimosa; in the air which Shelley also 
found so genial, the sensitive plant lives all the 
year in the open.” 

Byron occupied the piano nobile, or first 
floor, of the Palazzo Lanfranchi, and Leigh 
Hunt occupied the ground floor with his wife 
and family of “intractable children,” as Byron 
called them, in 1822, and wrote there the 
‘Legend of Florence.’ Leigh Hunt com- 

lained of being relegated to the ground 
Seen, which in Italian palaces was usually 
occupied by servants, forgetting that he paid 
no rent and that Byron had defrayed the 
cost of the furniture of the rooms reserved for 
him, besides advancing him 400/. to defray 
the cost of transferring himself and family to 
Italy (‘Corr. of Leigh Hunt,’ i. 188). 

The practice by the Pisan municipality of 
specifying the date when the house was 
occupied by the person commemorated is 
worthy of imitation by the South Kensington 
authorities, in preference to the blunt an- 
nouncement that So-and-so, born such a year, 
died such a year, lived there, which we see 
inscribed on some London house fronts. 

Joun Hess. 

BrstioGRapHy.—I shall be glad to know 
about what time the very ugly styleof dividin 
title-page information was first used, an 
what technical book mentions it, and what 
is the object of showing on what lines the 
words of a title come. These questions occur 
to me from reading a note of Mr. Joun 
Pickrorp at 8 §. xii. 226, where he gives 
this title :— 

“Oxford and Cambridge | Nuts to Crack: | or 


I do not give the whole, as the above shows 
what I want to discuss. Mr. PickrorD says 
that the book is not one of any great rarity or 
value. Then, if so, what are those ugly lines 
for? If, however, it is necessary to show 
each line of a title, why cannot it be done 
without this disfigurement? Why will not 
this do 

“Oxford and Cambridge, Nuts to Crack: or, 

Quips, Quirks, Anecdotes, and Facetiz, of, Oxford 
and Cam-” 

I have copied all the capital letters, though I 
disagree with their use here to unimportant 
words. A title equally bad appears 8 §, xii. 
368. Instead of | for marking the lines, I sug- 
gested a comma turned backwards ; but I am 
informed the printer has no such sign, which 
I corsider most fortunate, as it shows that it 
is not in common use. It appears to me that 
a comma reversed would answer all purposes, 
and not be obtrusive. I must ask the reader 
to imagine the commas after Cambridge, 
crack, facetie, and of have their tails turned 
the other way. 

At present it seems quite impossible for 
Sener (here meant for people who 
make lists of books) to adopt a more simple 
os of printing. It is all left to the printer, 
who takes the kseller’s catalogue for his 
sample. In ‘The Encyclopedia of Sport,’ 
now publishing, the paragraphs entitled 
“ Bibhography ” are, tomy eye, printed in the 
most detestable manner, and so are all the 
so-called bibliographies I have lately seen, 
though I admit they look better than Mr. 
Pickrorp’s copy of the title, which is hope- 
lessly ruined. 

The only thing I can compare this style of 
printing to is broken glass bottles on the top 
of a brick wall. THOMAS. 


THEATRICAL OBSERVANCE OF THE ANGELUS 
in Sparn.—The following ssage is quoted 
from an article entitled ‘ Cnenretion made 
in a Journey through Spain, by a Private 
English Gentleman,’ to be found in the 
Hibernian Magazine for August, 1778. It 
seems to me worthy of preservation in the 
columns of ‘ N. & Q.,’ as I have never remark 
in any work on the theatre any allusion to 
the old stage custom dealt with. Apropos 
of the performance of the new tragedy ‘ The 
Death of Alexis; or, the Pattern of Chastity,’ 
the writer says :— 

“ Everything in this country must have the air 
of devotion, or rather superstition; even durin 
the representation of the piece just mentioned f 
heard a bell ring, and immediately all the spectators 
fell upon their knees. The comedians set the 


example, and the two actors who were upon the 
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their lips, and muttered some words in a whisper 
with the rest of the people. This ceremony over, 
they all got up, and the play wenton. On inquiring, 
I was told that this was an office of devotion called 
the Angelus, which I believe none but the Spaniards 
would have thought of performing at such a time 
and in such a place. But the mystery of the farce 


is that a certain convent enjoys the privilege of this | 


transitory devotion, and a os of the friars, 


who receive money for it at the door (under pretext | 


of relieving the poor), by this method share part o 
the profits of the theatre. This deduction from their 
revenue excepted, the comedians enjoy the same 


rights as the rest of the citizens. They do not live | 


excommunicated, as in France, nor are they denied 
the funeral service at their death ; but they do not 
erect monuments to their memory, as in England. 


The italics are mine. W. J. LAWRENCE. 


“Syprit” AND BANNs in Latrin.—In Thomas 
Haywood’s ‘English History and Merlin’s 
Prophecies’ occurs the following passage, 
describing the ceremonies at the coronation 
of Queen Mary :— 

“Then six Bishops went to the place prepared for 
the Nuptiall Ceremony, the King standing on the 
left hand and she on the right. Then the Lord 
Chancellour asked the Bands [sc] betwixt them, first 
in Latin and then in English.” 

I have not seen Haywood’s book, but give 
the reference and quotation from the letter 
of a friend, who had been discussing with me 
the etymology of the East Anglian word 
sybrit, or sibbit, the local word, still in use, 
for banns. It has more than once been con- 
tended that this word is derived from some 
old Latin formula, s? quzs sctet, or the like. 

I shall be very glad if any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ can supply a Latin form of banns. 
Nall has a long note on the word sybrit, 
and scoffs at Moor’s derivation “from the 
beginning of the banns, as they used to be 
published in Latin, quis setvertt.” Nall, 
commenting on this, says :— 

** Later on, in his appendix [to ‘ Suffolk Words and 
Phrases,’ 1823], Moor admits, with compunctious 
visitings, the sad downfall of his exultation over 
this happy etymology. On consulting the Latin 
liturgies no such passage could be found.” 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 

[Is not the correct title of this work of Thomas 

eyw ‘The Life of Merlin, surnamed Am- 
brosius: his Prophecies and Predictions interpreted 
and their Truth made good by our English Annals’ ?} 


Mortimer’s Horr, NorrincHam.—aAs the 
extract below, which refers to an interesting 
matter of English history, elucidates some 
doubts on the subject, I have deemed it 


worthy to be enshrined in ‘ N. & Q. 
The Rev. John Lambe, M.A., of Clare Hall 
Cambridge, rector of Ridly, co. Kent, and 


who was born at Nottingham in 1685, states, 
in one of his own MS. commonplace (or note) 
books, in my possession, dated 1720, as 


follows :— 


“There [i. ¢.,at Nottin Mortimer was seized 
| going to bed to Queen Isabel [wife to Edw. IL}, 
| by the King and his friends who were brought 
into the Castle by torchlight thré a secret wa 
| under ground, beginning far of [off] from the sai 
Castle till they came even to the ag Bed- 
chamber ; by these words of Stow it is plain that the 
hollow Entrance on the top of the Rock on the 
| South side of the Castle is very ignorantly called by 
some, Mortimer’s Hole; The place always show’d 

for Mortimer’s Hole when I was a boy [i. e., between 
1692 and 1700] was on the left side of the way to 
Lenton in a narrow bottom between two hilly 
Rocks upon one of which (almost over against 
iS opposite to] the great Yard of the Castle to the 

orth) there stands a poor Cottage sometime an 
Alehouse, it is a little way before the Entrance into 
the Park along the foot way to Lenton. Mortimer 
was carried to London and hang’d on y® Com’on 
Gallows at the Elmes [Tyburn], where he hung by 
so (Edw. II1.] Order 2 days and 2 nights 

in 1330). 

_ “As to Mortimers hole My Friend Mt Atho 
Counsell" at Law in Nott: is of another Opinion he 
is very positive, that the hollow passage on the 
South side of the Rock, which goes down to a 
Spring-Well in Brewhouse Yard now com’only 
called Mortimer’s hole, is the Real one; and that it 
always was called so. 

** There are large Remains in Nott. Park near the 
Lene River, of a Religious house cut all out of the 
Rock underground so that Cattle feed upon it, and 
now and then are in danger of Slipping their feet 
into the Chimney Tops. It was as appears by 
several Rooms still remaining, certainly a large 
place, but Dugdale and Thoroton say nothing of it 
and | can find no account of it, but I Suppose it to 
have been a Cell to the Great Priory of Lenton.” 

W. I. R. V. 


A_ Psrupo-Dickens Item.—In the excel- 
lently compiled ‘Dictionary of Authors’ 
(recently published by Mr. George Redway) 
the author has inserted in the bibliography 
under ‘ Dickens, Charles; the following entry 
among the introductions, prefaces, &c., for 
which the novelist was responsible : “Methods 
of Employment, 1852.” To one who, like 
myself, has a special acquaintance with the 
subject of Dickens's writings, this seems a 
strange theme to be associated with the 
author of ‘Pickwick,’ and, desiring to ascertain 
upon what foundation the alleged authorship 
is based, I examined the Catalogue in the 
British Museum Reading- Room, with the 
result that I there discovered the work in 

uestion duly recorded (press-mark 787 a. 43). 

his little production is a 12mo. pamphlet of 
thirty-seven pages, the full title of which 
reads as follows :— 


Methods of Employment. Bei 


schoolmaster of Southwell, co. Nottingham, 


an Ex of 
the unprincipled schemers, who, through the means 
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of Advertisements, profess to give Receipts by which 
industrious persons of either sex may realize from 
V/. to 5/., and even 10/. per week. With Remarks 
by Charles Dickens, Esq. London: Printed and 
Published for the Author, by H. Elliot, 475, New 
Oxford Street. 1852. Price Fourpence. 


The “Remarks” consist of a lengthy quotation 
(extending from pp. 7 to 10 inclusive) from 
an anonymously-written article in No. 104 of 
Household Words (20 March, 1852), entitled 
‘Post-Oftice Money Orders.’ That this was 
not written by Dickens is conclusively proved 
by the fact that it is cenees in a collection 
ot papers entitled ‘Old Leaves: gathered 
from //ousehold Words’ (1860), the author of 
these being Mr. W. H. Wills. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark that the 
preface to ‘Methods of Employment’ bristles 
with errors in orthography. I conjecture 
that Dickens’s name was “ writ large” 
upon the title-page in order that public 
attention might be directed to this curious 
production, as was the case with regard to 
other pamphlets, referred to in my article 
published in the Atheneum, 11 September, 
1897. F. G, Krrron. 


“Cottey THumper.”—In Mr. A. P. Hillier’s 
recently published ‘Raid and Reform’ the 
following passage introduces and explains 
the curious term “Colley Thumper,” and 

rhaps it deserves a corner in our ever- 

“He —_ Barnato] took the keenest interest in 
our welfare, and undoubtedly used every influence 
he possessed to expedite our release. But when 
once inside the gates of the prison the lifelong 
habit of banter almost invariably came over him, 
and many were the little jokes he scored at our 
expense, and many the stories he told. On one 
occasion, when making somewhat caustic reference 
to the whole movement which had placed us there, 
and including Rhodes, Jameson, Reform Committee, 
and every one else connected with the movement in 
his strictures, he remarked that we had all tried to 
play a game of poker with the Transvaal Govern- 
ment on a ‘Colley Thumper’ hand. The term was a 
new one, and we asked him what he meant by a 
‘Colley Thumper.’ In explanation he told the fol- 
lowing story: An English traveller with a not very 
extensive knowledge of poker found himself on one 
occasion engaged in a game with an astute old 
Yankee on board an American steamer. Playing 
cautiously, the Englishman did pretty well, until he 
suddenly found himself, to his great satisfaction, 
in possession of a full hand. The players alternately 
doubled the stakes until they were raised to 100/. 
The Englishman then called the American’s hand, 
and the American deliberately put down a pair of 
deuces, a four, a seven, and a nine. The English- 
man, with a triumphant smile, put down his full 
hand, and proceeded to gather up the stakes. 
‘Stop,’ said the Yankee, ‘the stakes are mine ; yours 
is only a full hand, mine is a “‘ Colley Thumper”; it 
beats everything.’ The Englishman had never heard 


show his ignorance, and reluctantly relinquished 
the stakes. The game then proceeded, until at 
length the Englishman found himself in possession 
of a pair of deuces, a four, a seven, and a nine. 
Betting went on freely until the stakes were rais 

to 5007. The Englishman again called, and the 
Yankee put down a straight. ‘Ah,’ said the joyful 
Englishman, ‘ mine is a ‘‘ Colley Thumper.” rue,” 
said the American, ‘but you forget the rules. It 
only counts once in an evening.’” 

James Hooper. 


“ Moutpy.”— Walking on the Finchley Road 
a few years ago, I was pestered by a lot of 
ragged urchins with the not more tempting 
than musical invitation, “Throw out your 
mouldy coppers.” In Mr. Farmer's ‘Slang 
and its Analogues’ a “ mouldy ’un” is said to 
be a penny; similar information is given in 
the ‘ Dictionary of Slang’ of Messrs. Barrére 
and Leland. In Douglas Jerrold’s ‘ Rent 
Day,’ however, Toby Heywood says: “ If my 
uncle had made me a ploughman instead of a 
mongrel scholar, I might have had a mouldy 
guinea or two” (Act I. se.i.). This looks as 
if mouldy had been in use in the sense of 
hoarded. It seems worthy of the attention 
of the editor of the ‘ Dialect Dictionary,’ over 
whose new honours I rejoice. 5 4 


“Down TO THE GROUND.”—This phrase, in 
the sense of “completely,” “utterly,” seems 
to be now regarded as slang; but it was once 
classical English. It is to be found in our 
Authorized Version, Judges xx. 21, 25, and 
one is glad to see that the Revisers have not 
been frightened from retaining it. 

HAPHAZARD. 


Irtsn Troops AT THE First CrusADE, 1097. 
—I see that Tasso, in his ‘Jerusalem De- 
livered,’ bk. i. st. 44, after saying that William 
(Rufus, I suppose), “the younger son of the 
monarch,” conducted a body of English 
archers to the Crusade, mentions a num- 
ber of Irish troops who also went to Jeru- 
salem. I will insert the whole passage from 
Hoole’s translation :— 

More numerous was the British squadron shown 
By William led, the monarch’s younger son. 
The English in the bow and shafts are skilled ; 
With them a northern nation seeks the field, 
Whom Ireland, from our world divided far, 
From savage woods and mountains sends to war. 

Can this be an historical fact? Tasso may 
be excused for writing that William went to 
the Crusade when we know that he stayed at 
home, but how could he make the mistake 
when he enumerates the different nations 
who went to capture Jerusalem? In st. 38 
the poet had already alluded to Robert of 
Normandy and his followers. I have never 


of such a hand before, but he determined not to 


|read that in the time of our four Norman 
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kings there was any communication between 
England and Ireland except, as Freeman 
tells us, the consecration of some Irish bishops 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. This is a 
subject that ought to have some interest for 
ac readers. will not insert William of 
Malmesbury’s reference to the Scotch who 
also went to the Crusade; it is rather too 
coarse. Dominick Browne. 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 


“ Breecues” Brsie.—It is usually said that 
this rendering of Gen. iii. 7 was first printed 
by Caxton in his ‘Golden Legend’ of 1483 ; 
but this is erroneous, as it is to be found in 
his Chaucer, ‘ Parson’s Tale,’ 1475. Before 
that Wycliffe had used the same word in that 
place, but his Bible only existed in MS. 
till long after Caxton’s day. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Curamite.”—This is said to be a term 
used for a Wesleyan in Lincolnshire. In 
Thompson’s ‘ Hist. of Boston’ (1856), p. 703, 
the term is said to have been specially applied 
to a Methodist of the New Connexion, and to 
have been originally “Kilhamite,” from Mr. 
Alexander Kilham. one of the founders of 
that sect. Can any one who knows tell me 
whether the above explanation is correct ? 

Tue Epiror or THE 
Driatect Dictionary.’ 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“Dewark.” — This word is used in the 
neighbourhood of Keighley (Yorkshire) to 
express two-thirds of an acre, an exact 
measure of land. Is the word common in 
other localities? I suggest “day’s work” as 
a probable source. The ground is hilly and 
stony, so that the “ dewark ” represents fairly 
accurately the amount of land that a man 
could plough in a day. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Keighley. 


Rircep Frrearms.—If my memory is not 
deceptive there is an old rifled cannon in 
the fine collection of arms preserved in the 
Arsenal at Bern, and I believe that weapons 
of similar make exist in other museums. 
What was the term used to describe them 
before “rifled” came into vogue? Was it 
“wreathed”? In the correspondence of 


Richard Cromwell, once Lord Protector 

iven in the English Historical Review for 
January, the following lines occur in the 
fifth letter :—- 

“Your brother wrote for the little gun, he ma 
have it, but I thinck it is not so propper for shott 
it being a wreathed barrell as for a single bullet 
w*> we he will not venture to shoote at a Pheasant, 

Could this “wreathed barrell” have been 
anything but “rifled”? G. W. 


“THe Lirtte Man or Kent.”—Who was 
“the Little Man of Kent”? I have an en. 
graving, rather larger than a cabinet photo- 
graph, of a half-length figure of a very curly- 
headed boy, in white shirt, thrown open and 
turned over at the neck, his hands folded in 
front of him; a stormy sky and landscape in 
the background. It bears the above inscrip- 
tion, and was “published March 17th, 1795, 
by Joseph Sin aon, No. 1, Harvey’s Build- 
ings, Strand.” No artist’s name is mentioned. 
I should be grateful for information as to 
the history of this portrait. 

SVELYN M. Wooiwarp, 

Belton, Grantham. 


ELIZABETHAN DIALOGUES ON THE GoveERN- 
MENT OF Wates.—In a ‘Dialogue of the 
Present Government of Wales,’ written in 
1594 by George Owen, the historian of Pem- 
brokeshire, reference is made by one of the 
speakers, Demetus, to a “little written 
pamphelett,” which he is represented as 
reading at the time, and which is further 
described as “a little dialogue between Bryto 
and Phylomatheus touching the government 
and reformation of Wales, but chiefly it 
noteth the disorders and abuses thereof.” 
Though Demetus makes no quotations from 
the “ pamphelett,” the foregoing description 
of it should be amply sufficient for its identi- 
fication, if either the original MS. or a tran- 
script of it has been preserved to the present 
day. Is it still extant? Is it referred to or 

uoted by any other writer than George 
Seen? D. Lieurer Tuomas, 
Swansea. 


HamMERSLEY’s Banx.—I believe it is stated 
in Ward’s ‘ History of the Borough of Stoke- 
upon-Trent’ that William Spode assumed the 
name of Hammersley. Your readers are pro- 
bably acquainted with the curious financial 
history of Hammersley’s Bank, Pall Mall, as 
narrated in Daniel Hardcastle’s ‘ Banks and 
Bankers,’ 1842—how it was started by Thomas 
Hammersley, a clerk in the house of Herries 
& Co., who prevailed upon Messrs. Morland 
& Ramsbottom to set up a new bank with 


him, afterwards dissolving partnership, only 
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to reform as Hammersley, Montolieu, Green- 
wood, Brooksbank & Drewe. It struck a 
contemporary like Hardcastle that the affairs 
of the ak were wrapped in mystery, and 
he speaks of the partners relying for success 
on a “dexterous use of the credit system.” 
I believe William Spode and his brother 
Charles both entered the bank, adopting the 
name of Hammersley. Can any reader give 
me any more information ? 
P. B. WALMSLEY. 
90, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 


BREADALBANE.—I want a copy of the 
‘Genealogy of the Breadalbane Family,’ by 
Joseph McIntyre, published at Edinburgh, 
1752; also alater edition. I should be glad to 
learn condition and price. Can any one give 
address of a trustworthy genealogist in Edin- 
burgh whose prices are reasonable? Reply 
direct to 

Epwarp A. Ciaypoor, Genealogist. 

Chicago, U.S. 


RapHaEt EnGravine.—Could any corre- 
spondent give me information as to the value 
7 come small engravings of Raphael’s car- 
toons “grave’d by Sim: Gribelin,” “in the 
year 1707”? C. A. B. 

‘New ZEALAND,’ A Porm, 1842.—This is a 
missionary brochure, dedicated to the Rev. 
Edward Coleridge by “An Etonian.” What 
is the author’s amet C. W. 8. 

‘Tom Jones’ In France.— The Monthly 
Review of March, 1750, p. 432, says: “The 
newspapers inform us that the celebrated 
‘Tom Jones’ has been suppressed in France 
as an immoral work.” Is this true? 

W. Roserts. 


AraBs anp AGricutturAL Scrence.—I 
have réad that the Arabs made agriculture 
a science ; that they regulated it by a code 
of laws, and improved it 7 irrigation. They 
also, I find it stated, made a science of the 
cultivation of plants, of garden and orchard 
fruits. On what authority does the state- 
ment that the Arabs made agriculture a 
science rest? I shall be glad of any reference 
which will allow me to trace the code of laws 
by which they regulated agriculture. The 
ove statements are made in Marmery’s 
‘Progress of Science.’ 
R. HepGer WALLACE. 

Sm Tuomas DicKENSON, OF YoRK.—Thomas 
Dickenson, a merchant of York, was chosen 
a sheriff in 1640. In the Civil War he 
espoused the cause of the Parliament, and 

r the surrender of York by the Royalists 
in 1644 was appointed governor of the 


ooetiece left in Clifford’s Tower. In 1647 he 
illed the office of Lord Mayor, and again in 
1657, in which year he was knighted by 
Oliver Cromwell. He was twice elected M.P. 
for York, in 1654 and in 1658. Is anything 
further known of this individual, his ante- 
cedents, his marriage, or his descendants ? 
C. J. Battersby. 
Welbury Drive, Bradford. 


Autor oF WaANTED.— 
Swallows sitting on the eaves, 
See ye not the gathered sheaves ; 
See ye not that winter ’s nigh ? 
ALFRED AINGER. 


APULDERFIELD Famity.—Have any papers 
about this Kent family been printed in the 
Transactions of any society, giving additions 
or corrections, since that printed in 7'opo- 
grapher and Genealogist, vol. iii. (1858), in 
which the end of the pedigree is given as 
conjectural? A pedigree in Add. MS. 5534 
gives a most straight descent, which, how- 
ever, does not fit in with the information of 
that volume. One branch of the family 
owned Stourmouth in this county, but died 
out, and no mention is made how it passed 
to that other branch whose daughter Elisa- 
beth took it, by her marriage, to Sir John 
Fineux. Any particulars, other than that in 
Hasted, Philipot, the volumes of ‘Arch. 
Cantiana,’ and the before-mentioned work, 
would be most acceptable. 

ArtHur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


NicnoLtas Ciacett was Bishop of St. 
David’s (1731-42) and of Exeter (1742-46). 
At neither city is a portrait of him known ; 
but some years ago I was informed by the 
late Bishop of St. David’s (Dr. Basil Jones) 
that he possessed a pencil sketch of Bishop 
Clagett, copied from a painting the present 
habitat of which he had unfortunately for- 
gotten. Is anything known as to this 
picture ? R. 8. 


To meaning of 
this is familiar to most people, but the origin 
of the expression remains obscure, despite 
even an inquiry on the subject many years 
ago in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ As so many 
fresh subscribers must have been enrolled 
since then, it may be permissible to repeat 
the query at the present time, as it is not, 
perhaps, one that will be dealt with in the 
*H. E. R. B. 


Upton. 


OrIGINAL Epition oF Grratpr CintTHIO.— 
Furness in his variorum edition of Shake- 
speare’s ‘Othello’ mentions, in his notes on 
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the source of the plot, that he has reprinted 
the tale on which ‘Othello’ is founded from 
the original edition of ‘Gli Hecatommithi, 
issued in Vinegia, M.p.LXvI. This is not 
quite correct, as the original edition, in two 
volumes, was printed “Nel Monte Regale 
Appresso Lionardo Torrentino, M.p.txv.” I 
shall be grateful if any of your readers can 
tell me the meaning of ‘ Gli Hecatommithi.’ 
MAuRICE JONAS. 


Sources or Wantep.—Can 
any of your readers give the sources of the 
following quotations 

“Jam non consilio bonus, sed more ed perductus, 
ut non tantum recté facere possim, sed nisi recté 
facere non possim.” 

Quam nihil ad genium, Papiniane, tuum ! 
The former is the motto before the later 
editions of Wordsworth’s ‘Ode to Duty’; the 
latter is on the title-pages of the ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,’ editions 1800, 1802, 1805. It is 
mentioned in ‘Anima Poet, a compilation 
from 8. T. Coleridge’s note-books and mar- 
-—_ and was likewise quoted by the 
illustrious Selden in the prefatory address 
“From the Author of the Illustrations” to the 
reader of Michael Drayton's ‘ Polyolbion.’ 
R. A. Ports. 


Piura or Nouns ENDING IN O.—What is 
the plural of these nouns? Can they all be 
brought under a common rule? 

HAPHAZARD. 

(In school days, very long ago, we were told that 
nouns in 4, sh, ch, x, and o formed the plural by add- 
ing ex. When it was yeeros by a vowel the plural 
was only in 4, as folio, folios. We have incurred 
some unfavourable comment for writing (as per- 
— we always should) potatoes, cantoes, quartoes, 
&c. The vowel sound of y suggests that the plural 
of embryo should be embryos. Chillingworth, quoted 
in ‘H. E. D.,’ has embrio’s, Tate embryos, and 
French embrioes. You have the choice of embryons.] 


LEONARDO DA Vincr’s ‘Frora’ at Hamp- 
ton Court.—Among the pictures at Hampton 
Court there is the portrait of a lady called 
‘Flora.’ It is attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, 
and the face is the same as that of ‘La 
Gioconda,’ by the same painter, at the 
Louvre—that face which Mr. Walter Pater 
used to admire so much, and which has held 
so many spectators spell-bound. Le Directeur 
des Musées Nationaux et de Il’Ecole du 
Louvre has been kind enough to send me the 
following answer to a query about ‘Flora,’ 
which I venture to submit to the combined 
learning of the many friends of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

““Monsieur,—En réponse votre lettre, jai 
Yhonneur de vous exprimer mes regrets de ne 
pouvoir vous dire si le portrait de femme ‘Flora’ | 


qui est 4 Hampton Court reproduit la figure de la | 


‘Joconde’ du Musée du Louvre. C'est dans les 
nombreuses publications anglaises relatives aux 
tableaux de Hampton Court que vous_pourrez 
trouver quelque renseignement a ce sujet. Recevez, 
Monsieur, l’assurance de ma considération dis- 
tinguée.” 

Is it known whose face Leonardo da Vinci 
put into this famous picture ! 

PALAMEDES, 


Criticisms ON PeEpicREEs.—In 1894 or 
thereabouts, when the last edition of Burke's 
‘Landed Gentry’ was published, an article 
appeared in some magazine or paper criticiz- 
ing some of the pedigrees ; among them that 
of Swinton of Swinton. I should be much 
obliged to any one who would tell me where 
I could find that article. 

Georce 8. C. Swinton. 

36, Pont Street, S.W. 


Hansom.—Information wanted about Mr. 
Hansom, the inventor of the hansom cabs 
now in general use. J. T. THorp. 

Leicester. 


Replies, 
SWANSEA. 
(9% S. i. 43, 98.) 

In referring to the foregoing place-name 
Mr. J. P. Owen calls attention to a pam- 
phlet written by Col. Morgan, of this town, 
in which a new theory is advanced by him 
as to the origin of the name of Swansea, 
in which it is pointed out, if not con- 
clusively, yet quite sufficiently, that it is 
not due to English, Danish, or any other 
alien source, but to a purely Celtic one, 
thereby brushing aside all other and hitherto 
believed-in definitions. Mr. Owen also refers 
to me as endorsing the views of Col. Morgan. 
Pror. SKEAT, under a misapprehension, | 
think, takes exception to a statement by 
Mr. Owen that Sein would develope into 
Sweyn, later Swan, in Welsh, while Pror. 
SKEAT says it is an impossible development 
in English. 

At first sight the derivation of Swansea, 
apparently, is a very easy one, as it is so 
English in form, and many people have come 
to the conclusion that the name is simply 
made up of the two vocables Sian and sea, or 


Sweyn’s and eye. Even many Welshmen are 
almost unable to resist this conclusion, and I 
am not surprised to learn that Mr. Owen 
appears to have had an_ unquestioning faith 
in this theory, as attested by his adoption of it 
in the course of teaching English history and 
his taking the name of Swansea as a capi 

illustration of the presence of Danish 
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‘invaders on the Welsh coast; but it may be 


open to some doubt, especially as regards 
Swansea, whether it is quite safe to continue 
this teaching on the same lines in the absence 
of more positive proof, a proof which is 
wanting in nearly all the following authorities 
who have tried their hands at the task of 
discovering the true origin of the name. 

Camden, writing in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, says the name signifies the “Swine 
of the Sea,” and in order to justify the fitness 
of this definition he adds that porpoises 
abound in the bay. This definition is unsup- 
ported by facts, and it is, moreover, a merely 
phonological fancy. 

Hearne, in his ‘Itinerary’ in 1722, says 
“King Swanus, his fleet drowned at Swena- 
wick, alias Swanesy, i.e., Swanus Sea,” but he 
adduces no historical evidence in support of 
his assumption, and has ponctnedine con- 
founded Swansea with Swanage, a corruption 
of Swenawick, on the south coast of England. 
This definition also appears to be a phono- 
fancy. 

Imunds, in his ‘ History of Place-Names,’ 
is of opinion that the name is derived from 
Sweyn, King of Denmark, and he explains it 
in this way: Swans-ea, Sweyn’s water or 
harbour, but gives no historical proof in sup- 

rt. He appears to have followed Hearne, 

ut with a slight variation. 

Col. Grant Francis, in his ‘Charters of 
Swansea,’ condemns Camden’s definition as 
contrary to facts, and claims credit for 
originating the idea that it was of Danish 
origin, and he assumes that it might be found 
to coincide with some historical circumstances 
of a local character—in fact, that Swansea, as 
now written, simply concealed the two words 
Sweyn and ete or ey, that is, Sweyn’s inlet, 
water/or haven. He also produces no his- 
torical evidence in support, but proceeds upon 
a mere assumption. 

Blackie, in his ‘ Dictionary of Place-Names,’ 
says the name means Sweyn’s town on the 
water, from Sweyn, King of Denmark, and 
ea, ey, or ay, Anglo-Saxon affixes, meaning 
island, running water, &c. This is also an 
assertion without historical proof. 

Canon Taylor, in his ‘ Words and Places,’ 
is discreetly silent, and makes no reference 
whatever to the place. This is the more 
remarkable as he ranks as one of the best 
authorities on this particular subject. Is his 
silence due to his inability to obtain sufficient 
historical data to foundatheory? He, however, 
remarks upon Swanage, on the south coast of 
England, that it is a corruption of Swenawick, 
and quotes from the ‘Saxon Chronicles,’ A.p. 
877, of the defeat of a Danish fleet at Swena- 


wick, on the south coast, and says it has been 
conjectured, with some probability, that a chief 
bearing the common Dutch name of Sweyn 
may have been in command, from whom was 
derived Sweyn’s Eye, and that Swanage is 
simply a phonetic corruption of Swenawick. 

Col. Morgan, in his ‘ Pamphlet on the Name 
of Swansea,’ suggests that Swansea is a cor- 
ruption of some Welsh name, and that that 
name was Sein Henyd or Seinghenyd, the 
Welsh name of Swansea mentioned in ‘ Brut 
y Tywysogion’ in a.p. 1215. The name of 
Swansea as used by the Normans in that 
year was Sweyne-he, a fair imitation of Sein 
Henyd. The pronunciation of Sein Henyd 
and Sweyne-he was almost identical, granting 
a fair allowance for linguistic differences. If 
Sweyne-he was then pronounced as Sweyn-e-he 
in three syllables, it would be as near to the 
original as could be expected from a Norman 
or a Saxon. 

It would occupy too much space to follow 
Col. Morgan in his history of the Welsh name 
Sein Henyd and the Norman form of it, 
Sweyne-he. These particulars can best be 
learnt by a perusal of the pamphlet, and the 
same may be said of my pamphlet criticizing 
and endorsing his views. It is a remarkable 
fact that nearly all the foregoing philologists 
have adopted the Danish theory of origin 
without producing a single historical fact in 
support. It never occurred to them, probably, 
that the name of a Welsh town might be 
traced to a Celtic source—all have treated 
the subject from an English point of view—a 
common mistake with English philologists, 
and, indeed, I cannot see how it is possible 
for them to trace the origin of a Welsh 
name, as Swansea is, without a knowledge 
of the Welsh language, both grammatical 
and constructive. Col. Morgan dissents from 
all the other authorities above named, and 
says that Swansea is a Welsh name, and 
traces its origin to Sein Henyd, and I think 
it would be a difficult matter to disprove his 
assertion. 

It is not difficult, I think, to account for 
the presence of Sweyn in Sweyne-he, as we 
may safely assume that it is in substitution 
of Sein in Sein Henyd, from the Norse word 
Sveinn, which Pror. SKEAT refers to in his 
note. E. RoBerts. 

3, Brunswick Villas, Swansea. 


“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE” (8 §. xii.”506 ; 
gt i. 93).—Truly Mr. SPENCE was justified 
in renewing at 8 §S. xi. 423 the protest 
against the habitual misapplication of these 


words and their context. It might be well 
to do this periodically—say in Januarv and 
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July. At the latest reference a correspondent 
writes on a suggested verbal alteration, with 
absolute disregard of the fact that what he 
justly calis “the often-quoted passage” is not, 
as quoted, to be found in Shakspeare. It is 
unreasonable to complain that the suggestion 
does not elucidate the passage, since, with all 
its pa it approaches nonsense so 
nearly as to baffle elucidation ; but the pas- 
sage as written by Shakspeare is, notwith- 
standing its greater length and its iitestrative 
metaphor, so unpretentious as to need none. 
All will agree with B. H. L. that “it is not 
—_ to see why a small piece of nature should 
make the whale world kin.” Most will agree 
with Ulysses that the appreciation of brillant 
novelty is one little pte of nature that is 
common to all mankind. 

There is no need to enter on the ultimate 
meaning of the word “touch”; it has been 
treated by experts. I find the expression 
“a touch of irony” used under ‘Shak- 
speariana’ in the number of ‘N. & Q.’ in 
which the reply of B. H. L. appears. B. H. L. 
might see Pror. SKEAT’s note at 6” 8. xi. 
with references to his further treatment o 
the subject elsewhere, and Mr. Spencer's note 
at 8° S. xi. 423. 

If the Editor will bear with me, I will 
take this opportunity to remark, with regard 
to my gratification at finding that the latter 
gentleman expressed himself to the same 
effect that I had done (8 S. x. 22), that I 
had no intention of conveying that what I 
called a paraphrase was a conscious one. 
I fear that, using the saying in its ordinary 
sense, I joke with difficulty. At the same 
time I demur to the retaliatory imputation 
of foolishly stepping where the wiser would 
fear to tread. t am under the impression 
that the Editor is tolerant of any suggestions 
of his —a as his correspondents 
are invariab y satisfied with his decisions. 
But were his hands in need of strengthening, 
it would, I think, be rather for the purpose 
of rejection than reception. KILLIGREW. 


I think it is to Pror. Skeat that we owe 
the explanation that “touch” in this passage 
means “defect” or “bad trait,” from con- 
fusion with the once common word tache (see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. xi. 396). But, in despite of 
this high authority, I cannot feel that this 
solution of the difficulty is entirely satis- 
factory. Shakespeare, unlike his contem- 
porary Spenser, was not addicted to the use 
of archaisms. Modernity, as understood in 
Elizabethan ~~ was reflected strongly in 

is writings. I ‘he had meant to say defect 


or blemish, I believe he would have made use 


of plain English, and not employed an obsolete 
| French word. “One natural blemish ” would 
have served as well as “one touch of nature.” 
My idea, which [ put forward “ with all re- 
serve,” is that “touch” is used by Shake- 
speare in the common signification of test, 
as we find it in the “touch” of the Assay 
Department of the Mint or in the word 
“touchstone.” The poet, I take it, means to 
say that the kinship of mankind can be tested 
in one natural way, through their unanimity 
in praising new-born gawds, &c. This ex- 
planation would a ply with equal force to 
the “natural re 4 in ‘ Macbeth,’ IV. ii. 9, 
although in that passage the nature of man- 
kind is tested by one of its finest attributes 
instead of, as in the passage under reference, 
by one of its salient weaknesses. And in this 
case the “ wisdom of the many” has rejected 
the right interpretation, and given to the 
“ wit of one” a proverbial force which it was 
not originally designed to bear. 
W. F. Prmeavx. 

We need not read tache for “touch” or 
marks for “makes.” We use “touch” thus 
commonly enough in such phrases as “He 
did not show the least touch of anger,” or 
“ All you want is a touch of common sense.” 
As to “makes,” that is easy enough too, and 
so is “all the world.” e whole simply 
means that the smallest or slightest feeling of 
sympathy common to any number of people 
brings them together—sets them at ease: 
this principle acts wee the world. 


. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


“Winctp Skye” (9 S. i. 6, 75).— The 
editor of ‘The Oxford Scott’ may care to be 
referred to ‘History and Traditions of the 
Isle of Skye,’ by Alexander Cameron of 
Lochmaddy. There does not seem room for 
the shadow of a doubt. that Scott wrote the 
line as it stands in the texts issued between 
1815 and 1834 :— 

Both barks, in secret arm’d and mann’d, 
From out the haven bore ; 
On different voyage forth they ply, 
This for the coast of winged Skye, 
And that for Erin’s shore. 
When Scott sojourned at Dunvegan he would 
undoubtedly hear the poetical name given, 
“the derivation of which,” . Cameron, 
“is somewhat obscure; but that it is so 
called from its winged formation (sgiath in 
Gaelic signifying wing) is most — 


I am not Mr. Rosertson’s critic, but I may 
be permitted to call attention to the 
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tion in his history (1582), where, in his 
description of the island, he says :—- 

“Insula priscorum Scotorum sermone Skianacha, 
hoc est, alata, vocatur, quod promontoria, inter 
uz mare se infundit, velut ale se obtendunt. 
ous tamen obtinuit, ut Skia, id est, ala, vulgo 
diceretur.” 

In the description of the Western Isles 
ee by Dean Munro in 1549 it is 
said :— 

“This ile is callit by the Erishe Ellan Skyane, 
that is to say in Englishe, the Wingitt ile, be reason 
it has maney Wyngs and points lyand furth frae it, 
through the devyding of thir loches.” 

On p. 131 of ‘Description of the Western 
Islands of Scotland,’ by Martin, 1703, is :— 

“Skie (in the ancient language Skianach, i. e., 
ving) is so called because the two opposite 
Northern Promontories, Vaternis lying North-west, 
and Troternis North-east, resemble two wings.” 

Dean Munro and Martin were Highlanders, 
and conversant with the Gaelic language, in 
which sgiath means a wing or pinion, and 
the usual manner of speaking of Skye in 
Gaelic as Ant-eilean Sgiathanach literally 
means the Winged Island. 

Francis C. BucHANAN. 

Clarinish, Row, N.B 


THe Lorp or ALLERDALE, CUMBERLAND 
(8 S. xii. 127, 213, 451).—That Ralph de 
Merlay married a daughter of an Earl Cos- 

tric we have distinctly asserted in the 
Newminster Charters, in a charter of Kin 
Henry to Ralph, giving the young lady an 
lands by treaty with her father (“ per convent 
inter me et patrem suum”). I have not the 
charter by me, but it hardly seems pos- 
sible that the father of this lady, by name 
Juliana, was the Earl Cospatric, son of Earl 
Uchtred. Uchtred died in 1016, and Cospatric 
I have always supposed in 1065. His brother 
Eadwif was killed by Hardicanute’s order ; 
and his niece, the wife of Earl Siward, 
died early enough for Siward to marry a 
second wife before his death in 1055. Cos- 
_ great nephew, Earl Waltheof, was 

headed in 1075. The father of three mar- 
riageable (?) daughters, could this Cospatric 
too be great-great-grandfather of Robert 
who claimed Whitton in 1290, two hundred 
years after his (Cospatric’s) death? We have 
to remember there was a Cospatric, son of 
Maldred, son of Crynan, and that this Cos- 
patric had a son and grandson of the same 
name, dying respectively 1139 and 1147. Then, 

ain, there is a Cospatric, son of Orm, son of 

etel, which Orm married Gunilda, daughter 
of Cospatric, son of Maldred. 

Cospatric, son of Earl Uchtred, had himself 
a son Uchtred, father of Dolphin, father 


of a Maltred, whose son Robert did homage 
11 Henry III. and was ancestor of the great 
Nevilles, so I have always understood. In the 
Whitby Charters there are entries “ex dono 
Uchtred fil Cospatric” and “ex dono Torfin 
de Alistone (?) fil pdei Uchtredi fil Cospatric.” 
We 
Aston Clinton. 


A BooxsinpING QuEstion 8. xii. 207, 
292, 353, 452; i. 73).—The reason for 
what Mr. FLEMING terms the “upside down ” 
lettering of book-backs is to be sought in the 
rule observed by printers with regard to 
matter laid sideways in a page, the top or 
head of such matter invariably appearing, 
when printed, on the left, so that the lines 
read from the bottom upwards. A very com- 
mon example of the same way of reading is 
seen also in the vertical headings of table 
columns. Printers consider this arrangement 
convenient to readers, and no one, so far as 
I know, has ever impugned their judgment: 
a departure from the time-honoured rule 
would be set down to craziness. So much for 
the inside of a book. With regard to printed 
covers for periodicals and other ephemeral 
publications, printers left to their own busi- 
ness notions treat the vertical lettering as 
matter placed sideways ; consequently the 
reading is in the same upward direction. I 
notice, however, several exceptions among 
the monthlies ; but such exceptions are of 
recent origin and must be referred to outside 
interference. Your correspondents may, if 
they will, ponder the question whether the 
“upside down” reading against which they 

rotest is connected with the fact that every 
ine set by a compositor is placed “upside 
down” in his composing-stick, in which 
position he can read the type easily, without 
the least need for the performance of an 
“acrobatic feat.” Ido not believe, however, 
in any such connexion. Most likely the 
binder has adopted his lettering from the 
printer; but my own binder is unable to give 
any other answer to the question why he 
letters upwards than that a binder invariably 
does so unless ordered by his customer to the 
contrary. 

I prefer the upward reading, complaint 
against which, such as has appeared in your 
columns, seems to me frivolous for the 
following reasons. In the first place very 
few books are lettered vertically compared 
with those that are lettered transversely. 
Secondly, the greater number of books 
lettered vertically are periodicals and board- 
bound trifles like the shilling shockers, most, 
if not all, of which have the title repeated on 
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the side or broad surface of the cover, includ- 
ing the four magazines mentioned by Mr. 
FLEMING at the last reference. Thirdly, the 
number of books that usually lie on a table 
is far too limited to found a grievance on. 
Few if any are likely to have vertical back 
lettering age 6 in the case of paper-covered 
periodicals, which, being lettered more read- 
ably on the side, could do without the back 
lettering so far as the reader is concerned. 
Fourthly, a person “seated anywhere within 
reading distance ” cannot see, much less read, 
the back lettering of more than one or two 
books unless the others are specially placed. 
This last fact imposes upon him the necessity 
of shifting his seat if he would see all the backs, 
at which he might grumble with as much 
reason as at the way of the lettering. And 
I would remark in conclusion that “reading 
distance” ought to mean reaching distance. 
Cthers, whose sight is superior to mine, may 
dispute this; but at all events the very 
trifling effort of moving an accidental book 
in order to read the back lettering is not an 
“enormity ” that should provoke to the use of 
“profane language.” Were a table covered 
with books lettered “upside down,” the case 
would be altered ; but, as I have endeavoured 
to show, the presence there of any such book 
other than the magazine in paper cover 
(against which complaint is barred by reason 
of the side lettering) is rare—accidental, as | 
have just remarked. F. Apams. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


This is a question for printers as well as 
bookbinders. Some years ago (1889-1894) I 
issued, for circulation in the colonies, a series 
of over one hundred volumes of “ Favourite 
and Approved Authors.” Having noticed 
that the stacks of the cheaper publications 
on the bookstalls had to be laid on their 
front side, that is turned upside down, in 
order that the titles on their backs might 
be read, I issued my series lettered down the 
backs, instead of up the backs, as is usual. 

E. A. PETHERICK. 
3, York Gate, N.W. 


If a jury of architects were called upon to 
decide the question whether a word which 
had to be written on a plan in a vertical 

sition was to read upwards or downwards, 

believe they would all, without any hesita- 
tion, agree that the correct way was for it to 
read upwards, and as long as we remain right- 
handed I would submit that this is the 
correct way for all vertical writing to read. 
And if it should be asked how there could be 
a right way and a wrong way in the matter, 
I would reply that the natural way is the 


correct one, and if any one has any doubt as 
to which that is, let him sit down squarely 
at his desk and attempt to write, let us say, 
“Corridor” vertically in any other way than 
upwards. Of course this applies to vertical 
titles only ; if a book from its size or cha- 
racter has to pass its life lying down, then a 
title along the length of its back becomes 
a horizontal one be treated accord- 
ingly ; but how many such invalids are there? 
Ben. WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


It is of course with much trepidation that 
I venture to express an opinion diametrically 
came to Mr. J. B. FLEMING on this subject. 
When a correspondent not only uses strong 
language, but sneers at another who happens 
to os an Apostolic name ; speaks of the 
present almost universal method of lettering 
narrow-backed books from foot to head as 
“enormity” and as being “ provocative of 
much profane language” and as “damnable 
iteration ”"—most readers will consider him to 
be unreasonably earnest over a small matter. 
Most book-lovers and collectors with a sense 
of order do not allow their books to scatter 
on a drawing-room table, but prefer to place 
them on their shelves, and when there prefer 
them to read (with their companions) from 
foot to head. People who want no acrobatic 
feats can place them (if they wish to read 
their titles as they sit beside them) face 
downwards at their pleasure. For my part 
(and I find many book-loving friends with me), 
| T am conservative enough to ee that book- 
| binders will continue invariably to letter 
| books, not thick enough for horizontal letter- 
| ing, from foot to head, as heretofore. 
W. Henry Rosryson. 
Walsall. 


Surely the direction of the lettering has 
|had a different origin from that perceiv 

‘by Mr. Fiemine, and one that makes it 
quite reasonable. When such a book is up- 
right on a shelf, an observer inclines his 
| head naturally to the left, not to the right, 
and the present custom is in agreement with 
this. Secondly, if lying on the table, the 
book is taken up with the left hand, to be 
res by the right, and is so raised that 
the title, thus printed, is at once legible. If 
a magazine is lettered also on the side its 
back title is superfluous. W. R. G. 


It is a fact worthy of notice that the 
Kelmscott Press, whose work is considered 
a criterion in matters of book-production 
followed the English custom and issu 
Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta in Calydon’ with the 
| lettering on the back wrong side up. Possibly 
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this was the rule at the Kelmscott Press. 
And yet he would be an “Ostrogoth and a 
Jutlander” who would put a Kelmscott on 
the shelf to rub sides with other volumes. I 
have a ‘Macbeth’ printed in Paris endorsed 
from foot to head, and a paper-backed Ruskin 
ee in New York, bearing the title from 
ead to foot! Mr. FLemine should not omit 
ublishers when he issues his 
ratorios are almost invariably 
ARTHUR MAYALL. 


the music 
circulars. 
wrongly endorsed: 


InpIAN Maarc (9 i. 88).—There is a 
great deal on this in the works on the super- 
natural by Dr. Lee, of Lambeth, ‘The Other 
World,’ ii. 214-221 ; ‘More Glimpses,’ 11-20 ; 
and in ‘Glimpses in the Twilight’ there is a 
whole chapter, vii., on the subject. Dr. Lee 
gives facts which, if correct, lead to the belief 
that the feats are done in the power of the 
devil, and may be checked by an act of faith 
on the part of a devout observer. Probably 
my writing those words “if correct” is an 
unwarrantable concession to modern ideas, 
for I at least refuse no credence to the facts. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Epwarp Grorce Kirwan Browne §, 
x. 196).—I am now in a position to answer 
my own query which appeared in your 
columns so far back as 5 September, 1896. 
Mr. Browne was born on 26 August, 1821, at 
Chittagong, in India, where his father, Capt. 
Edward Browne, H.E.1.C.S., was then on 
active service. Capt. Browne’s father was 
the younger son oF Edward Browne, Esaq., 
of Ardskea, co. Galway, Ireland. His wife 
Sarah, youngest daughter of Henry Swinhoe, 
solicitor, of Calcutta, and her party were the 
first white ladies who had been seen in the 
neighbourhood of Chittagong, where their 
a caused great astonishment among 
the natives. 

Capt. Browne’s death occurring in 1824, his 
wife soon afterwards came to England with 
her son, who passed through the usual course 
of an English education, and entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, but left the univer- 
sity without taking a degree. He was 
ordained by Dr. Edward Stanley, Bishop 
of Norwich, and on 26 August, 1844, was 
appointed to the curacy of Bawdsey, 
Suffolk. Having taken a great interest in 
the Tractarian movement from the begin- 
ning, he found it impossible to remain in 
the Church of England, and accordingly he 
was received into the Roman Catholic Church 
on 26 December, 1845. A list of his publica- 
tions, chiefly on religious subjects, will be 
found in my former communication ; and I 


may add that during the last fourteen years 
of his life he was translator for a periodical 
entitled The Annals of the Holy Childhood. 
He died on 25 July, 1883, and was buried on 
the 28th of that month in the Catholic 
cemetery at Kensal Green. He married at 
Wigan, in 1853, Miss Grace Mary Bailey. By 
this lady, who died at Forest Gate on 19 
March, 1897, he left two sons, the elder of 
whom is the Rev. Wilfrid Browne, O.M.L., 
and the younger Mr. J. E. Nott Browne, of 
the City of London. Both the daughters 
joined the order of Our Lady of Sion. The 
elder of them, Sister Dieudonnée de Sion, was 
buried at Kensal Green in November, 1887. 
THomMpson Cooper, F.S.A. 


Brews TeEr’s ‘ Lire or NEwrTon’ (9" §. i. 43, 
78).—It is many years since I have been in 
Cambridge, and I am not sure that I have 
ever seen the window in question. Brewster 
himself alludes to the anachronism of intro- 
ducing Bacon ; still there is a certain degree 
of fitness in this, as Bacon laid down the true 
rules of philosophical investigation on which 
Newton worked. But there is no special 
appropriateness in bringing in George IIL, 
and therefore I thought it was probably a 
misprint. It is true that Sir William Her- 
schel thought that George III. knew more of 
astronomy than Napoleon did; but that he 
might have done without knowing much. 
Had Newton been a scientific agriculturist, 
perhaps “Farmer George” might have been 
more appropriately introduced. But if it were 
necessary to bring in a sovereign, it should 
surely have been Queen Anne, from whom 
| Newton received knighthood, and that in 
'Cambridge. In conclusion, I should like to 
ask W. C. B. what he means by the “treble” 
| anachronism on the window. 


W. T. Lynn. 


Blackheath. 


Wren anv Ripout (9* §. i. 87). 
—Lieut.-General Jordan Wren, 41st Regiment, 
was the recipient of one of the gold Cumber- 
land medals, of which only four were struck 

| after the battle of Culloden ; he bequeathed 
| it in the following terms to his nephew, Capt. 
| John Christopher Ridout, 46th Regiment, of 
Banghurst House, Hants, as next of kin :— 
““My gold Cumberland Medal I bequeath to a 
loyal possessor till time shall be no more, in honour 
of a Prince by whose courage and conduct the 
English maintained their Religion and Laws, and 
whose bust dignifies the gold.” 
At Capt. John Christopher Ridout’s death, in 
1817, the medal came into the possession of 
his son, Capt. Cranstoun George Ridout, who 
at Elbodon commanded the right squadron 
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of the 11th Light Dragoons, and charged the 
French cavalry ten times, having two horses 
shot under him, and only escaping unhurt 
owing to the course of a bullet being turned 
by the Bible he carried in his valise. Capt. 
C. G. Ridout was in the 2nd Life Guards from 
1819 to 1825, when he retired from the service ; 
he died at Brighton on 3 June, 1881, in his 
ninety-sixth year, and was buried in Bang- 
hurst churchyard. I do not know the 
maiden name of Lieut.-General Jordan Wren’s 
wife, and presume that a sister of his and 
also Sir Christopher Wren’s must have been 
mother to Capt. John Christopher Ridout, 
47th Regiment. W. C. L. Froyp. 


HencuMAN (7% §. ii. 246, 298, 336, 469 ; iii. 
31, 150, 211, 310, 482; iv. 116, 318 ; 8 S. iii. 
194, 389, 478; iv. 16; v. 172; vi. 245; vii. 110; 
viii. 335; ix. 249).—The Deputy Keeper of 
Public Records has very kindly made extracts 
from the documents referred to in HERMEN- 
TRUDE’S note (8" S. iii. 478), adding an earlier 
instance that had escaped that lady’s in- 
dustry, and has given the present (and per- 
manent) references, which P'think ought to 
be recorded in ‘N. & I arrange them in 
order of date, along with a later one, which 

as since reached me. 

1360, Issue Roll No. 224 (34 Edward IIL, 
Easter), m. 20 :— 

“ Hengestmanni domini Regis. Mustardo, Garlek’ 
et duobus sociis suis hengestmannis domini Regis ; 
in denariis eis liberatis de dono Regis videlicet 
cuilibet eorum vjs. viijd. per breve de privato sigillo 


inter mandata de hoc termino, xxvjs. viijd. 

1377-80, Roll of Liveries by Alan de Stokes, 
Keeper of the Great Wardrobe (Accounts, &c., 
Exchequer, Q.R., Bundle 400, No. 4, m. 23):— 

“Hans Wynsele, henxtman domini regis pro 
vestura et apparat’ suis.” 

1402, Roll of Expenses incurred on behalf 
of Blanche, daughter of Henry IV., in the 
year of her marriage (Accounts, &c., Ex- 
chequer, Q.R., Bundle 404, No. 11):— 

“ Alberto Blike et Petro Stake, henxtmen domine 
euntibus cum domina de Colonia versus partes 
Alman’, utrique eorum ad diversas vices xxxjs. viijd. 
—de dono domine, lxiijs. iiijd.” 

1420-2, Account of Robert Rolleston, Keeper 
of the Great Wardrobe, June, 8 Henry V., to 
August, 10 Henry V. (Enrolled Accounts, 
Exchequer, L.T.R., Wardrobe, No. 6, m. 11): 

“ Ad iij lintheamina facta de telo lini Braban, ad 
intrussandum robas et hernes dicte regine et henx- 
men suorum erga dictam coronationem.” 

1445-6, Account of John Norreys, Keeper 
of the Great Wardrobe, Michaelmas, 24 
Henry VI., to Michaelmas, 25 Henry VI. 
(tbid.) :— 


“ Liberavit domine Margarite regine Anglie......at 
in diversis robis......cidem regine ac dominabus, 
domicellis et henx’ suis necessariis.” 

1463, in ‘ Manners and Household Expenses 
of England ’ (Roxburghe Club), 157 :— 


“Item, payd for iij bowis more ffor the hynsmen 


{sum wanting 
J. A. H. Murray. 


Goupuurst, IN Kent S. i. 87).—In the 
reign of Edward I. a dispute occurred between 
the vicar of this parish and the prior and 
canons of Leeds, to whom the living had been 
appropriated. The name of the village is there 
spelt Gutherst, and I presume there is no 
reason to doubt that the signification is the 
same as that of the famous park near 
Chichester, which is so well known in con- 
nexion with the Goodwood races. There is a 
village called Gayhurst or Gothurst in Buck- 
W. T. Lynn. 

lackheath. 


Without venturing on an opinion, I may 
mention that Flavell Edmunds, in ‘ Traces of 
History in the Names of Places,’ has (* Voca- 
bulary,’ p- 217, Lond., 1872): “Goud, E,, 

rhaps from the woad, a plant used by the 

riton in the production of the blue dye 
wherewith they stained their bodies. Ex., 
Goudhurst (Kent), woad wood.” 
Ep. F.S.A. 


BayswaTER (8 §. xii. 405 ; 9" §. i. 13, 55).— 
Why did Bayard become “a proverbial name 
for a horse, quite irrespective of colour”? 
Was it because bay was by far the most 
usual colour met with amongst horse-flesh? 
Are bays the most abundant at the present 
day? think, according to common sense, 
that, however greatly the sense of Bayard 
was subsequently expanded, the name must 
originally have been given to bays only. In 
the Greek-English lexicon of Liddell and 
Scott, Bayard glosses Zdyos, one of Achilles’ 
horses. Is there any example in classical 
literature of the sense of ZadvGos having 
become expanded in the same way as that of 
Bayard? The name of the other horse, 
BaAvos=Pyeball, would seem to show that 
both of them were named from their colour. 
In the ballad ‘Richard of Almaigne,’ to be 
found in Percy’s ‘Reliques, 1. 45 runs as 
follows: “Thou shalt ride sporeles o’ thy 
lyard.” And in the glossary appended there- 
unto lyard is stated to sigmfy grey, “a 
name given a horse from its colour, as Road 
from bay.” 

S. A. D’Arcy, L.R.C.P. and §.L. 
Rosslea, Clones, co. Fermanagh. 


It may be worth while to mention that the 
name of “Bayard’s Watering Place” remained 
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in use for a considerable period in the last 
century. In the Act 7 George IT. c. 11), a 
ortion of the land given in lieu of the Pest 
‘ield, near Soho, which is now known as 
Craven Hill, was described as “two messuages, 
a of the manor of Tyburn, called Bayard’s 
Watering Place, situate in the rish of 
Paddington in the County of Middlesex.” 
See Gent. Mag., vol. cci. (1856), p. 79, and 
Mrs. B. Holmes’s ‘London Burial-Grounds,’ 
p. 129, which requires correction. 
W. F. Prrpgaux. 


Pror. Skeat’s remarks on Bayard as a 
common name for horse recall the fact that 
of recent years the French have been in the 
habit of calling a large proportion of their 
dogs black, without regard to the real colour 
of the dog’s skin. PALAMEDES. 


Tue Last Letrer oF MARy, QUEEN OF 
Scots (9 §S. i. 64).—The letter which Mr. 
PicKFoRD quotes is, of course, familiar to all 
who have interested themselves in the un- 
fortunate queen. It is printed by Labanoff 
in his collection of the mg letters, and it 
is also to be found in Mrs. Maxwell Scott’s 
‘Tragedy of Fotheringay’ (Black). There is 
one sentence in it which interested me con- 
siderably when I first read the letter, and 
which appears to be wrongly translated in 
the version which Mr. Pickrorp sends. In 
the original the queen writes: “J’ay pris la 
hardiesse de vous envoyer deux pierres rares, 

ur la santé, vous la desirant parfaite avec 

eureuse et longue vie” (Labanoff, tome vi. 
p. 493). In the Standard cutting this is 
translated, “I have been so bold as to send 
you two rare stones, desiring for you perfect 
health with a happy and long life.” I make 
no pretence to French scholarship, but the 
translation in Mrs. Maxwell Scott’s book 
seems much more accurate: “I venture to 
send you two rare stones, valuable for health, 
the which I desire you to have in perfection, 
as also I wish you a long and happy life.” 
The interesting point is that the queen avows 
herself a believer in the medicinal virtues of 
precious stones, a belief which existed long 
after her time. For example, in ‘Pharma- 
copeia Londinensis,’ of w ich the eighth 
edition was issued in 1716, by “William 
Salmond, Professor of Physick, At the Great 
House near Black-Fryars Stairs,” there is a 
section devo to precious stones, from 
which the following sentences may be quoted: 
“The Diamond is never given inwardly, but 
only worn, as in Rings, &c. So its said to take 
away Fears, Melancholy, and to strengthen 
the Heart.” The amethyst “causeth Quiet- 
ness by way of Amulet, and so ite said to 


make fruitful.” The jacynth “is a present 
remedy against Poison, Plague, and pesti- 
lential Infection, for which it is both taken 
inwardly, and worn as an Amulet upon the 
Heart; it is also-a specific against the Cramp, 
and Convulsions, causes Test, and stops 
Fluxes of Blood.” Of the pearl, “ Aldrovandus 
saith they are cold and dry, consume moisture, 
strengthen and comfort the Heart, revive the 
Spirits, and refresh all the principal parts 
Schroder saith they are so famous, that Men 
in the greatest Agonies are refreshed thereby. 
From my own experience this I can affirm, 
that they areoneof the best of Remedies against 
all sorts of Fevers, chiefly violent Burning 
and Pestilential Fevers, cure Heart-burnin 
beyond other Medicines, and are the chief o 
all cordial medicaments,” &c. It would be 
interesting to know what kind of stones the 
queen did send to Henri IIT.; for all the jewels 
in her possession do not seem to have brought 
peace to her troubled and unhappy life. 
W. WILson. 
25, Buccleuch Street, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


It may not be generally known that Dudley 
Castle was very nearly becoming the scene of 
the final episode in the career of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. The following is an extract from 
Dr. Willmore’s ‘ History of Walsall,’ p. 265 :— 

“In November, 1585, Sir Amyas Powlett came on 
a visit to Rushall, then the abode of Edward Leigh 
who was grandfather to the illustrious author 0 
the ‘Critica Sacra.’ The visit of Sir Amyas was for 
the purpose of inspecting and reporting upon Dud- 
ley Castle as a prospective prison for Mary, — 
of Scots, who was then in confinement at Tutbu 
His report, addressed from Rushall to Sir Francis 
Walsingham, Her Majesty’s Secretary, was un- 
favourable, and the captive queen was thereupon 
removed to Chartley (‘State Papers’). See also 
Twamley’s ‘ Hist. of Dudley Castle,’ p. 36.” 

Locke Raprorp. 


I find no allusion in Schiller’s play to Mary’s 
supposed concealment of a wafer for her last 
sacrament. On the contrary, in the last act 
(se. vii.) Melvil declares himself a priest, and 
oc age a host in a golden vessel. This, pro- 
bly, is what Mr. Pickrorp was rice ey 


Larks In Avoust (9 i. 65).—Although 
I am no naturalist, | am a confirmed wor- 
shipper of the skylark, and it seems to me 
that its carol is less frequently heard in the 
latter end of July, during August, and 
through the early weeks of Deptenber than 
at any other time. In Lincolnshire it trills 
blithely till the end of June, or later ; and it 
will sing, though with less strength and verve, 
in Gataben ovember, and throughout the 
months of winter, if the weather be mild. 
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On 21 Jan., this year, I heard one pourin 
out his notes over a ploughed field, and 
have still a distinct remembrance of the 
melody which rained down over the Lincoln- 
shire stubbles in the peaceful autumn days 
between Tennyson’s death and _ burial. 
Whether the larks were singing as bravely 
over the Fens, the Marsh, and the Wold: 
I cannot say, but above the Cliff they fill 
the air with music. 

How much of our delight in the skylark 
arises from tradition and from personal asso- 
ciation of ideas, and how much depends on 
intrinsic merit! A woman-poet of America 
cries :— 

If this be all for which I've listened long, 
Oh, spirit of the dew ! 

You atid not sing to Shelley such a song 
As Shelley sang to you. 


O lark of Europe, downward fluttering near, 
Like some spent leaf at best, 
You’d never sing again if you could hear 
My blue-bird of the West. 
This is stark heresy to our ears. The blue- 
bird could never outsing the lark in European 
estimation, nor the sweetest mocking-bird 


excel the nightingale. But is not the feeling 
which is evoked by the melody of our own 
songbirds predominantly due to the sug- | 
estiveness of familiar sounds? Only the 
iterary sentiments of an American are stirred 
by the voice of a small brown speck vanishing | 
skyward, but in an Englishman, Scotchman, 
Frenchman, German, or any other native 
of Europe, its cadences may awaken a world | 
of memories, insignificant perhaps in detail, | 
but powerful in combination. 


Tue or DUNFERMLINE (8* §, xii. 489 ; | 


mublic companies, or have been long in trade, and 
ave correspondents in all countries, which we 
cannot at this time have. And even with these 
advantages, the wisest and ablest of them are, in so 
general a war, difficulted how to conduct their 
matters with any degree of certainty.”—26 Nov., 


1747, N.S 
HeteN TOYNBEE. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Lapy E.izABetu Foster (9 S. i. 25, 88).— 
This lady became Duchess of Devonshire 
three years after the death of Georgiana (born 
Spencer), the first wife of William, fifth Duke 
ot Devonshire. It was a portrait of the 
Duchess Georgiana which “ mysteriously dis- 
appeared a few yearsago.” Reynolds painted 
both ladies. is portrait of the Duchess 
Elizabeth belongs to the present Duke of 
Devonshire, and it was exhibited at the 
Academy in 1788 and 1877, at the British Insti- 
tution 1813, the International Exhibition 
1862, the Guelph Exhibition 1891, Guildhall 
1892, with the “Fair Women” 1894, and at 
the Grosvenor Gallery 1884, of which see the 
Catalogue under No. 150 and the Atheneum 
review of this gallery. The lady was the 
second daughter of Frederick Augustus, 
fourth Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry. 


| She married, first, John Foster, Esq. Sir 


Joshua’s group of the Duchess Georgiana and 
her child, Georgiana Dorothy, afterwards 
Countess of Carlisle, is one of his best and 
most admired works of the sort. Of “Juno 
Devon, all sublime,” 7. e., Duchess Georgiana, 
there is no doubt Gainsborough painted cer- 
tain portraits which have not disappeared. 
See the Catalogue of the Grosvenor Exhibition, 


Leneces-Gleeee | pare Nos. 145 and 184; ‘The Jockey Club, 


part i. 3; Madame d’Arblay’s ‘ Memoirs’; 
various satirical prints by Rowlandson ; Wal- 


iterature of c. 1780-90; and Coleridge’s ‘Ode 


9 §. i. 78).—Either your querist, E. C. Wern- = to Mann, 29 May, 1783; the political 
| 


HOLT, is wrong as to the non-marriage of 
George Seton, fifth Earl of Wintoun, or the | 
author of ‘Tombstones of the Covenanters’ 
(a popular book) is, for the latter, in his “Old 
Dailly”” chapter, prints :-— 

** At the north side of the old church, close to the 
wall, are interred the ladies Lillias and MarySeton, 
daughters of George, fifth Earl of Winton. At- 
tainted in 1716, after the first Scottish Rebellion, 
his daughters were sheltered by the Laird of Kil- 
lochan, and at their express desire buried in Old 
Dailly Churchyard.” 

J. G. C. 


“ DirFICcULTED ” 8. xii. 484; 9% i. 55). 
—This word is used in a letter of Andrew 
Lumisden (the Scotch secretary of Prince 
Charles Edward) given in the ‘Memoirs of Sir 
Robert Strange’ (London, 1855), vol. i. p. 93: 

“The foreign merchants are giving way, except 
those who have stocks to live on, Lelecs to t 


to Georgiana,’ anent her ‘ Passage over Mount 
St. Gothard.’ ; F. G. 8. 


Tue GREEN TABLE (8** S. xii. 208, 293, 434). 
—With reference to Mr. Mount’s inquiry on 
this subject, perhaps the following occurrence, 
in which the great Daniel O’Connell took 
part, may interest your correspondent. A 
man named Hogan was charged with murder. 
A hat, believed to be the prisoner’s, was found 
near the body of the murdered man, and 
this was the principal ground for supposin 
Hogan was the perpetrator of the foul d 
O’Connell, who was retained for the defence, 
felt the case required the exercise of his 
utmost powers. The counsel for the Crown 


made a strong point on the hat. O’Connell 
cross-examined the witness who identified it. 
“Are you perfectly sure that this was the 
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hat found close to the body?” “Sartin | for expenses, which, under the circumstances, 
sure.” O’Connell proceeded to inspect the | [ considered dearly earned. A. H. 
caubeen. “Was the prisoner’s name, Pat ms ’ 
Hogan” (he spelled each letter slowly), “in| Enxicma xii. 487; i. 11).—I 
it at the time you found it?” “’Twas, of |remember an incident of thirty years ago 
coorse.” “You could not be mistaken?”| which may throw some light on this. The 
“No, sir.” “And all you swore is as true | enigma had often been discussed in our circle 
as that?” “Quite.” “Then get off the table | of acquaintances without any approach to 
this minute !” cried O’Connell triumphantly. | success, so at last one of us secretly wrote to 
Addressing the judge, he said: “My lord, | the author, who, at that time, was generall 


there can be no conviction here. There is no | Supposed to be the famous Wilberforce (5. 
name in the hat!” Vide ‘The Irish Bar,’ by | Oxon.). , 
J. R. O’Flanagan, Barrister-at-Law, pp. 238,| No po came, but about six months after, 
239 (London, Sampson Low, Marston & Co.,| When all was forgotten, a mysterious letter 
1879). The italics are mine. was handed round one morning for inspec- 
Henry GERALD Hope. the of — 
It may be of interest to note that when | 
James Corey first told the true history of the | ¥2% bout to be treated as all anonymous 
‘ ¢ letters deserve, when some one spied the 


Pheenix Park murde rs in Kilmainham Court impress of the Atheneum Club on the paper. 
House he was seated in a chair on a table, | 
“It is the bishop,” said the recipient. The 
facing the magistrates, and with his back half word was “Income-Tax.” 
turned to the dock in which were his twenty- ‘ i 
one accomplices. I had the fortune to be) pay Hyde 
present, and am never likely to forget the ‘ 
scene or the coolness with which the informer! Surron Arms (8*" S. xii. 388, 495).—May I 
told everything he knew. He had a great | ask Lorp ALpENHAM if he will kindly com- 
eye for dramatic effect, and when he was! municate with me? J. FERNIE, 
asked from whom in their opinion the large| Burton by Lincoln. 
funds with which the Invincibles were backed , ” 
came, he waited, in a silence in which a pin On P- 
could have been heard to drop, and looked all rst vo Ps 4 Lit 
round the court before he answered, “The of Go ane 1888) 
Land League.” Grorce S. C. Swinton, | Of Great Britain’ (Edinburgh, 
2¢ Pp onal Halkett and J. Laing, it is stated that T. G. 
36, Pont Street. 
was Thomas Godden or Godwin. That work 
In an Irish assize court there is a large | was not within my reach when I sent in my 
table immediately below the bench. Round | query, PALAMEDES. 
this table sit the counsel engaged in the . 
different cases, and the witness-box is placed Masonic Siens (8 §. xii. 408, 476 ; 9% S. i. 


Ne Quip Nims. 


on the corner of the table next the bench. 53).—My thanks are due to Miss Leca-WEEKES 
- a H. J. B. CLeMENtTs. | for her courteous and satisfactory reply to 
Killadoon, Celbridge. my query. The courtesy of the two previous 


replies was slightly dashed with humour, 
Ireland witnesses give their evidence when | Which rather spoilt it, while the answers 
sitting on a chair placed on top of a table | were anything but satisfying. My suspicions 
which is fixed in front of the bench. Some | are now confirmed that the signs are not in 
of these tables are covered with green baize. | any sense Freemasonic. . BLS. 
In the assize court in the town of Wicklow| Manchester. 

I have frequently heard a witness, after he] Gporce Juntan Harney (8 S. xii. 486; 
has been called, ordered to “come on the gt §. i. 94).—Your correspondent J. G. C. 


In many of the county assize courts in 


table” by an official of the court. will find exhaustive biographical notices on 
Cle oe emg A. SOMERVILLE. | this aged Chartist, who died on 9 December 
last, in the Newcastle Daily Chronicle of the 


I was subpeenaed to the west of Ireland | following day. Oddly enough, no reference 
several years ago on a Government prosecu-| is made therein to the fact that the deceased 
tion, and had to take my turn as witness on | was a noted authority upon, and student of, 
a deal table seated on a rickety chair. Not| Lord Byron, taking until quite recently a 
being endowed with Irish assurance, I broke | keen interest in all matters relating to his 
down, and endured a bad quarter of an hour.| memory. In particular, he desired to know 


The Treasury supplied a very liberal cheque} that the site of Lord Byron’s birthplace, 
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No. 24, Holles Street, London, had been 
indicated by the medallion which has long 
been promised for the spot. But this grati- 
fication was denied him, as it still is to many 
living admirers of the illustrious poet. 
CreciL CLARKE. 
Authors’ Club, 8. W. 


Francis Dovce (9 §S. i. 87).—Francis 
Douce died in 1834. I have always under- 
stood that the MSS. which he had collected 
were bequeathed to, and kept at, the British 
Museum, in a sealed box, which was not to 
be opened until 1 January, 1900. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


He left his letters to the British Museum, 
with other papers, to remain until 1 January, 
1900, before any one opens them. It will be 
for the authorities in office at the time to 
settle the question of publication. 

Ep. MARSHALL, F.S.A. 


CASTLEREAGH’S Portrait (9 S.i.47).—Lord 
Castlereagh’s political character has been 
differently estimated, but opinion is not 
divided as to his oratory, which may be 
described as very poor. Your correspondent’s 

uery, therefore, may be answered by the 
ollowing squib of Tom Moore, Lord Castle- 
reagh’s persistent satirist :— 
What's my Thought like ? 
Quest. Why is a Pump like V—se—nt C—stl—r—gh? 
Answ. ause it is a slender thing of wood, 
That up and down its awkward arm doth sway, 
And coolly spout and spout and spout away, 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flood ! 
* Poetical Works,’ Shamrock ed., p. 136. 
The tedium of Castlereagh’s speeches, how- 
ever, was relieved in some degree by his 
sincerity, pluck, and perseverance. 
F. ADAMs. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


The allusion is probably to the oratorical 
style of the first Viscount Castlereagh. Byron 
(‘ Don Juan,’ c. ix. s. 50) describes him as 

——that long spout 
Of blood and water, leaden Castlereagh. 
Further references to the subject of these 
somewhat prophetic lines will be found in 
the same author. I believe the line 
One weak, washy, everlasting flood 
also refers to Castlereagh’s eloquence. 
BREASAIL. 


De Ros Famity or HAMLAKE §, i. 7).— 
I cannot find any connexion between the 
above and the French family of that name 
in the work of any English writers on the 
subject. Dugdale, in his ‘ Baronage,’ says, 


that they take the name from Roos, a lord- 
ship in Holderness (East Riding), co. York, 
is not to be doubted ; also that Robert de 
Ros built Helmesley, a/i:as Hamlake. Perha 

D’Anisy et St. Marie sur le Domesday might 
throw some light on the matter. To Hamlake 
(anc. Hamelac), co. Leicester, I can find no 
clue. JoHn Rapcuirre. 


They are commonly i mae to take their 
name from Roos in Holderness; see, e. ., 


*D. N. B.,’ xlix. 216 b. Ww. C. B 


Woopves Rocers (9 S. i. 68).—Mr. Wane 
will find some additional information respect- 
ing Woodes Rogers in a communication sent 
to ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. x. 107, to which, so far as 
I can trace, no reply has been received. Has 
your correspondent consulted the ‘Dictionary 
of National Biography ’? 

EverarD Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Two Duchesses : Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire ; Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire. Edited 
by Vere Foster. (Blackie & Son.) 

Or the two successive wives of the fifth Duke of 

Devonshire, after whom Mr. Vere Foster has named 

his volume, the later, Elizabeth Hervey, though 

the less brilliant and distinguished, is the more 
interesting. She is, indeed—first as Mrs. Foster, 
then as Lady Elizabeth Foster, and lastly as the 

Duchess of Devonshire —the heroine of Mr. Vere 

Foster’s volume, if heroine there be in a volume 

consisting wholly of correspondence. Georgiana, 

her predecessor and intimate friend, is, of course, 
the Sachess celebrated by Coleridge— 


O Lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
Whence learned you that heroic measure ?— 


who entertained Johnson, hanging, while still in the 
first bloom of youth, upon the sentences that fell 
from his lips, and who, in the famous Westminster 
election, is said to have bought with kisses votes 
for Fox. She is heard of rather than seen thro 
yoems of hers, written in the execrable style of t 
last century, and she is responsible for one or two 
very pleasing and amiable letters. She is always 
spoken of as the “dear duchess,” and her name is 
never mentioned except in conjunction with some 
adjective, such as “angelic” or “‘ heavenly.” Three 
ears after her death the duke espoused her friend 
ly Elizabeth Foster. The second duchess is the 
woman whom Gibbon—flattered with the recognition 
she accorded to his ‘ History,’ then, 1787, in MS.— 
startled by a sudden offer of his hand, and of whom 
he said that “if she chose to beckou the Lord Chan- 
cellor from his woolsack in full sight of the world 
he could not resist obedience.” Comparing her later 
with her predecessor, he declared, ‘‘ Bess is much 
nearer the level of a mortal, but a mortal for whom 
the wisest man, historic or medical, would throw 
away two or three worlds if he had them in pos 
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session.” This duchess is the main support of the 
volume, and her letters—those especially to her son, 
Sir Augustus John Foster, Minister Plenipotentiary 
in Washington in 1811 and elsewhere, and his letters 
to her—constitute the staple of the book. Other 
letters are from her father, the Earl of Bristol and 
Bishop of Derry, Lord and Lewy Byron, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Canova, Gibbon, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Welingen, and very many others. 

The Herveys were great letter-writers. No long 
time has elapsed since the ‘ Diary’ and the ‘ Letter- 
Books’ of John Hervey, first Earl of Bristol, 
enriched the world with some correspondence of 
great interest (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 8” S. vii. 259). To 
these volumes the present work is practically sup- 
plemental. Its author we must assume to be the 

dson of the second duchess and third son of Sir 
ugustus, whose birth in Copenhagen is announced 
to the duchess by her son on 27 April, 1819. As 
sidelights on history the correspondence has great 
value. Comparatively little correspondence takes 
place during the days of the French Revolution, 
though the movements of various Herveys and 
Fosters who were at that time on the Continent 
were impeded by the difficulties of travel. Of the 
consternation shown at the successive victories of 
Napoleon over the Austrians and Prussians a most 
animated account is given, the official position 
occupied by Sir Augustus rendering the family very 
sensitive on the point. On 31 May Sir Augustus 
receives from the Baron d’Engelstrom, the Swedish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a short order to depart 
from Stockholm, which he dockets, ‘‘ Ordered out 
of Sweden by Napoleon’s directions.” The war in 
Spain inspires the most active interest, and_the 
action at Corunna and the death of Sir John 
Moore are mentioned with very mingled sentiments. 
The death of Pitt produces, naturally, a profound 
sensation. That, however, of Nelson after the vic- 
tory of Trafalgar causes the most outcry. The 
most interesting letter, historically, in the collection 
is that in which Lady Elizabeth describes to her 
son the mingled pride and consternation at the 
news; the illuminations begin, but discontinue, the 
people being unable to rejoice. Lady Elizabeth 
says, ‘“‘ Nelson was the only person I ever saw who 
excited real enthusiasm in the English.” From the 
domestic standpoint the correspondence is no less 
interesting. After the Bishop of Derry comes into 
the earldom of Bristol his character becomes sadly 
tarnished. His attempt to persuade his grandson 
to espouse the Comtesse de la Marche, the ille- 
itimate daughter of William IL. of Prussia, would 
Fe comic if it were not despicable. A very animated 
account of the excitement caused by the appearance 
of the Infant Roscius is furnished. Lady Hlizabeth 
into raptures over his graces and perfections. 
The portraits which adorn the volume constitute a 
a great attraction, though the famous stolen por- 
trait is, of course, mies, Mr. Vere Foster has 
executed his task admirably, and his volume has 
abundant value and interest. It is never dull, 
and our only doubt is whether his accessories are 
in every case to be commended. 


Alien Immigrants to England. By W. Cunning- 
ham, D.D. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 

In his very scholarly and _ profoundly interesting 

work on alien immigrants Dr. Cunningham elects to 

start from the reign of Edward the Confessor, and to 

treat the Norman invasion as the first t wave of 

“alien immigration into England.” Much may be 


urged in favour of this starting-point, and some: 
thing — it. Did space pane of our treati 
his work at the length it demands, we might chal- 
lenge an arrangement that, while accepting Saxon, 
Roman, and Dane as forming an integral portion of 
our nation, regards as aliens the Normans, who 
came with a pretence of legality, and sought to 
some extent to maintain existing institutions. Dr. 
Cunningham’s difficulty is, however, kindred with 
our own—want of space. His purpose is not to 
deal with the establishment of the English race and 
constitution, but to write a short, pregnant volume 
for the ‘Social England Series,” and show the 
effects of successive waves of immigration. This 
purpose he has accomplished, and we have no right 
and no disposition to ask more. A curious hybrid 
growth is your Englishman. “Saxon and Norman 
and Dane are we,” says the great Laureate, and we 
have the admixture of a score or a hundred races 
more, without going into the region of myth in 
search of a remote ancestry. What helps us is that, 
from our Saxon or Danish invaders to the victims 
of religious or democratic mania in France, every 
country has sent us its noblest, bravest, and wisest, 
until, in our braggart mood, we may claim to be, 
like Miranda in the description of Ferdinand, 
“‘created of every creature's best.” Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s aim—an aim splendidly carried out — is to 
show the influences, social, political, economic, and 
other, of the immigration to which our shores have 
been perpetually subject. Materials are, naturally, 
abundant, since there are few aspects of our life 
which have not thus been influenced. Visitors to 
our shores, except in the case of Norsemen, can 
scarcely have come in search of sunshine, nor are 
they likely to have sought us out on account of our 
eneral lovableness and affability to strangers. 
ersecution, as a rule, sent hither the Frenchman 
and the Fleming. Some came, however, for the 
sake of the exceptional privileges accorded to 
traders—as in the case of Swellee in Aquitaine— 
or artificers, manufacturers, and artists. In our 
Walhalla we thus count a Vandyke, a Handel, a 
Garrick, a Jean Cavalier—we know not how many 
more, if we include descendants, such as Grotes, 
Romillys, Brunels, and the like. We are givin 
our readers, on purpose, the reflections suggest 
by Dr. Cunningham's book, instead of seeking to 
explain its method or scheme. For it is a book 
to be bought, studied, and kept at hand, not one to 
be obtained from a library, read, and dismissed. 
But this much will we say, that successive chapters 
deal with the Norman invasion, the later Middle 
Ages, the Reformation and religious refugees, inter- 
course with the Dutch, and later immigrations, 
under which are included the Huguenots, the 
Palatines, and the Emigrés. The section on the 
Palatines uncloses an almost forgotten book, and is 
full of practical suggestions for the times that are. 
For, indeed, Dr. Cunningham’s book has an actual 
as well as an historical interest, and its study may 
be as strongly commended to the so-called states- 
man as to the antiquary. Quite needless is it to 
dwell upon the antiquarian subjects, such as guilds, 
church briefs, and the scores of others on which 
light is cast. Very numerous references to Flemish 
immigrants will be found in the Acts of the Privy 
Council. These have necessarily been studied by 
Dr. Cunningham. See, for instance, what is said 
under date 13 July, 1576, concerning “‘ the straingers 
dwelling in the towne of Colchester,” and grantin; 
permission for them to settle “‘in the towne o 
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Halstede in Essex, and there to use their trade of 
making of baies” (baize). The manufacture of bay 
whence, in the plural, baize) was introduced into 
ingland by French and Netherlandish immigrants 
in the sixteenth century. A picture of the Bay Hall, 
Colchester, is among the illustrations to the work. 
We are sorry to quit Dr. Cunningham's admirable 
volume. In so doing we commend it with more 
than customary warmth to the consideration of our 
readers. 


The Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. 8. Baring- 
Gould, M.A. Vols. IX. and X. (Nimmo.) 
Or the enlarged and illustrated reissue of Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints’ two further 
volumes, for August and September, have now 
appeared. We have on the appearance of succes- 
sive volumes dealt with the claim of this, the best 
and probably the definitive edition of a book which, 
so far as the immense majority of the English public 
is concerned, serves every purpose. For the few 
the ‘Acta Sanctorum’ of the Bollandists may be 
indispensable ; for all others this learned and emi- 
nently judicious compilation will handsomely sutfiice. 
In the ninth volume the longest and, historically, 
the most important article is that on St. Louis, for 
which—in addition to the precious documents left 
us by Geoffroi de Beaulieu, the confessor of the 
king, Guillaume de Nangis, and other contemporary | 
writers—more recent documents, such as the *‘ Life’ 
by Le Nain de Tillemont, have been consulted. 
The illustrations to this are numerous, comprising 
the coronation of St. Louis at Rheims, St. Louis 
opening the gates of the Paris prisons, St. Louis 
ynder discipline, feeding a leper from a window 
in the Abbey of St. Denis, and burying the decom- 
yosed bodies of crusaders (froma mural painting at 
St. Sulpice), the enamelled shrine of St. Louis, and 
the tomb of Louis, his eldest son. In the case of 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, a likeness after Cahier 
is given, together with the vision of St. Bernard 
after Filippino Lippi. In the case of St. Roch it is 
disappointing for those with no previous informa- 
tion to find cow little is known, and to learn that 
over such records of his travels as exist the sponge 
has to be drawn, since the particulars are neces- 


sarily fictitious. Even more deficient in trust- 
worthy details of interest is the life of St. Ouen, 
after whom is named the lovely church in Rouen. 
The Assumption of the Virgin on 15 August is 
illustrated by a frontispiece after Andrea Or- 
cagna’s bas-relief tabernacle in the church of 8. 
Michele in Florence. There are also the ‘ Last 
Moments of the Virgin,’ after Quentin Matsys, her 

of death, after Albert Diirer, and other 
similar scenes, after a picture by Mantegna in 
Madrid, one by Botticelli in Florence, and from the 
Vienna Missal. 

The September volume reproduces an exquisite 
sixteenth-century altar-piece ; has a view of Not re 
Dame, Paris, as it appeared in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries; a Nativity from the Vienna 
Missal; a second from a fresco by Domenico del 
Ghirlandajo ; a marriage from the same source ; a 
St. Jerome explaining the Scriptures from a Bible | 
written for Charles the Bald; a last Communion of 
St. Jerome, after a picture by Domenichino in the | 
Vatican ; a curious picture by Schraudolf of holy 
angels ; and many other designs of no less interest 
a beauty, together with very numerous plates b 
Cahier. 
worthily maintained. 


Wir the February part of the Journal of the 


Ex-Libris Society are issued the title and pre- 
liminary matter to the seventh volume. Complete 
sets of this excellent publication are now scarce 
and precious. The present number contains No. 15 
of ‘ Modern Book-plate Designers,’ which the editor, 
Mr. W. H. K. Wright, apveten to J. Winfred 
Spenceley, of Boston, U.S.A., many of whose 
designs are reproduced. Some of these are novel 
and effective. An account is begun of the book- 
a of the society known as the Set of Odd 
’olumes. 


We hear with deep regret of the death, on the 
9th inst., at_Southtields, Longford, near Coventry, 
of the Rev. C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A., aged fifty-three. 
The deceased gentleman, a zealous friend and con- 
tributor, was in constant communication up to the 
close. e was a son of the late Rev. Charles 
Warren, who for very many years held the Trinity 
College living of Over, Cambridge. Mr. Warren 
graduated from Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
in_ 1867, and became curate of his father’s parish. 
Afterwards he was for a time chaplain to the 
Bishop of Truro and assistant librarian of Bishop 
Phillpotts’s Diocesan Library at Truro. Latterly 
he has lived in retirement near Coventry, and 
occasionally assisted the local clergy. He began to 
contribute to ‘ N. & Q.’ in 1863, in his undergraduate 


| days, and communications from him appear in the 


present number. 


*‘FcitHam, OLp Anp New,’ by Mr. Charles James 
Féret, will be shortly published at the Leadenhall 
Press, in a very handsome form and with over 650 
illustrations, at the subscription price of three 
pee Our readers cannot fail to have noticed 
10w assiduous and indefatigable in the collection 
of information Mr. Féret, whose volume is appro- 
pee dedicated to the Bishop of London, has 
een. Eight years have been devoted to the col- 
lection of materials and the writing of the volume. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To _ secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 


L. C. Price (“ Pitt Club”).—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 78. 


| v. 137, 357; vi. 89; 8" S. viii. 108, 193. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


; im We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
he attractions of the edition are fully and | communications which, for any reason, we do not 
| print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


8. I. Fen. 19, '98.] 
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HOUSEHOLD 


WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL S1ORY: 


BY RD’S 


BETR OT L. 


By ESME STUART, 


Author of ‘A Faire Damzell,’ ‘ Kestell of Greystone,’ ‘ A Mine of Wealth,’ &c, 
Chapters IX. to XIX, 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


A LONE WOMAN, 

A MEXICAN ROMANCE, 

An UNSOUGHT REWARD. 
BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. 

“ DEB.” 

ELLEN BARTON’S MARRIAGE, 


MISS VANDYKE. 

The ASHMOUNT MYSTERY. 
The BLACK CARD. 

The COLONEL’S CASE. 
THREE FATAL WORDS. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY BANQUET. 
An INTELLECTUAL INSECT, 

A VISION of TRUE LOVE, 
CONCERNING TURNIPS. 

CULTURE. 

DISAPPEARING LONDON, 
FASHIONS. 

SAVE the QUEEN.” 
HISTORIC MARVEL STORIES. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. 

HUMAN LEATHER, 

KASHMIR and the KASHMIRIS. 
NEW HUNGARIAN EMBROIDERY, 
NEWSPAPER CURIOSITIES. 

NEW YEAR'S SUNDAY at HAWARDEN, 


SOME LITTLE-KNOWN POET LAUREATES, 

SOME REFLECTIONS on SUICIDE. 

STAGE CENSORSHIP. 

SUDDEN WEALTH. 

The BLUECOAT SCHOOL, 

The FAMILY DOCTOR: Eczema, 

The FRENCH in IRELAND—A Centenary 
Sketch. 

The ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT, 

The STAY-AT-HOMES. 

The TABLE: “ High Tea” with the Children, 

The VAGABONDS of the HEAVENS. 

The WANDERING JEW in ENGLAND, 

THUMB-LORE. 

TOOTHACHE CHARMS, 

WHAT ENGLISHMEN BEST LIKE to BE, 


LONDON: 12; ST, BRIDE STREET, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E,C, 
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